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Apuleius and Macrobius, the former of whom follows 
Lucian and the latter the excerpting encyclopedists, 
contain dashes of essay. The Florida are partly of this 
type; and Macrobius, like Athenaeus, offers nosegays 
which may be picked out from the spreading text and 
exhibited as separate blooms. 

This brings us to Seneca, who seems more of an 
essayist than any other Roman. Bacon was right when 
he called his Letters "Essaies". There is no doubt of 
his subjectivity and personal feeling; when they are 
essays, they are brief and they revolve about a central 
point. Works like the Dialogues are not essays; they 
are treatises, diatribes, studies, or pamphlets. But the 
Epistles are clearly what we seek. Among them, the 
best example is 57, On the Trials of Travel, wherein the 
hazardous trip through the dust-swept Naples tunnel is 
described, and the personal moral drawn — that the 
intensity of life's impressions matters but little, if the 
mental balance is preserved throughout. Epistle 87, a 
description of a picnic party, is an essay on the simple 
life; it might be divided into two parts, the second 
beginning with the examination of philosophical 
syllogisms and therefore not coming under our scope of 
treatment. Epistle 56 is essay par excellence, with its 
comments on the noises and the racket of a bathing 
establishment, over which Seneca had taken lodgings. 
It is all a personal interpretation — the objective is fused 
into the mind of the writer 21 . 

I hold, therefore, that Seneca founded the essay in 
Latin, in the terms of which it is so called by us. While 
further search will reward a seeker, a process of rigid 
elimination establishes at least the following as essays 
in the Latin language: parts of Cato, the Laelius and 
the Cato Maior of Cicero, bits of such writers as 
Valerius Maximus, much of the Younger Pliny, much 
of Gellius, some of Fronto, Apuleius, and Macrobius, 
and, finally, a fair portion of Seneca's Epistles. There 
was no acknowledged type; the Roman cast of mind 
was not moulded to this form as much as to certain 
others; and selection is and always will be subjective. 
Yet, when a critic correctly remarks that the three 
enduring and fundamental forms of literary creation in 
English are the oration, the lyric, and the essay, we are 
naturally tempted to enquire further about the only 
one of these three which, in Latin and Greek literature, 
has not been thoroughly investigated and identified. 

The William Pens Charter Richard M. GuMMERE. 

School, Philadelphia. 



"Excellent essays, in particular, are Epistles 2, 7, 12. 2S, 38,41, 
51, 54. 67, 69, 77, 80, 83, 86, 91, 100, 104, 108, no, 122. 



THE WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 

The new officers of The Washington Classical Club 
entered upon their term optimis auspiciis. The first 
two meetings under their administration have been 
notably successful. 

On the evening of January 22, in the auditorium of 
the Carnegie Public Library, an illustrated lecture on 
Athens in the Time of St. Paul was given by Professor 
Mitchell Carroll, of George Washington University, 
director and editor of Art and Archaeology. The 
meeting, open to the public, was well attended. Dr. 
Carroll's lecture was an ideal one for such an occasion, 
combining well-chosen pictures of beautiful scenery and 



architecture with a wealth of interesting information 
and an unobtrusive but cumulatively convincing devel- 
opment of the fact that Hebrew and classical history 
and literature, the Christian religion and Greek 
philosophy, and modern thought and civilization are 
inextricably interwoven. 

A four-page folder had been prepared by the Officers 
of the Club, stating the character and the purpose of 
the organization, with reasons for joining it; it also 
gave the programme for the season, and included an 
application blank for membership. These were given 
out at the door of the hall, and it is hoped that they 
may produce mirificos fructus. 

On the afternoon of February 12, about twenty-five 
members of the Club were present at a luncheon given 
in honor of Dr. Edward Lucas. White, of Baltimore, 
author of El Supremo, An Unwilling Vestal, The Song 
of the Sirens, etc. Instead of reading from his pub- 
lished works, as announced in the invitations, Dr. White 
took the company into his confidence and recited 
extracts from a novel which he is now writing, the hero 
of which is a Roman knight in the days of the Emperor 
Commodus. The story is told in the first person, and 
Dr. White, speaking without manuscript or notes, so 
thoroughly identified himself with his hero that the 
listeners seemed to be actually spending an afternoon in 
ancient Italy and sharing the thrilling experiences so 
realistically described. 

Before the reading, a Latin playlet, King Alfred and 
the Cakes, written by the President of the Club, Miss 
Mildred Dean, of the Central High School, was cleverly 
given by three of her pupils. The room in which the 
meeting was held had an open fireplace which formed 
just the stage-setting needed; and the unfortunate 
cakes were most obviously burned (there was both 
ocular and olfactory evidence of that). The snapping 
eyes and menacing forefinger of the indignant Rustica 
made the fluent Latin with which she expressed her 
opinion of the abashed monarch very distinctly 'alive', 
and also demonstrated that the Vocative Case is well 
worth learning. Charles S. Smith, 

Corresponding Secretary. 



THE CLASSICAL LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA 

The winter meeting of The Classical League of Phila- 
delphia, held on Friday, February 25, at the Art 
Alliance, 1823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, was the 
most successful in the history of the League. Seventy- 
four persons were present at the dinner, every one a 
professional classicist. The Classics are far from being 
dead in the Philadelphia district. 

Dinner was served at 6.30. Miss Jessie E. Allen, the 
President of the League, presided. At this function, in 
accordance with past traditions, the men were the guests 
of the women. Among the intellectual features of the 
meeting were an address by Dr. Fred Gowing, Principal 
of the Philadelphia High School for Girls, who set forth 
with telling satire some trends in modern education; 
and an address by Dr. Kelley Rees, former President 
of The Classical Association of the Pacific States, who 
spoke authoutatively on Changing Viewpoints in 
Educational Theory. In the formal paper of the even- 
ing, Dr. Henry M. Sanders, Professor of Greek in Bryn 
Mawr College, presented some highly original inter- 
pretations of difficult passages in Sophocles's Antigone. 
The final number on the programme was an Illustrated 
Talk on Modern Greece, by Michail Dorizas, formerly 
of Roberts College, Constantinople, and now at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Dorizas was a mem- 
ber of the American International Committee on Balkan 
Questions during and after the Peace Conference, and 
through his intimate first-hand knowledge of Balkan 
affairs, especially those concerning Greece, he was able 
to make his talk intensely interesting. 

Arthur W. Howes, Secretary. 



